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ORIGINAL. 


THE FLOWER GIRL. 

“Will you buy some flowers, Miss?” 
said a’ gentle voice, as two young ladies 
were passing the corner of the street in 
Broadway, where she had long stood in 
vain looking for a purchaser. 

There was something in the sweet sup- 
plicating tones of the child that arrested 
their attention, and they both turned back 
to look at the speaker. The little girl 
was miserably clad, and her coarse straw 
hat was so torn that it yielded but little 
protection from the scorching rays of a 
Summer sun. Her arms and neck were 
bare, excepting that her brown curls fell 
in profusion over her shoulders. As the 
child raised her deep blue eye to the face 
of her steners, its mournful sadness told 
atale of grief to which no words could add 
in eloquence. And, as if some kind an- 
gel had whispered in her ear that no lan- 
guage can speak to a compassionate heart 
xo eloquently as the silent appeal of sor- 
tow, she did not repeat her request, but 
fixed her eye upon the face of the younger 
lady, for she read hope in its gentle ex- 
pression. 

There was a striking contrast between 
the two who had turned back to listen to 
the flower .girl. The taller and elder of 
the two was richly dressed, and though 
beautiful in feature, wore an expression 
of habitual haughtiness, which to the child 
seemed repulsive. Her companion was 
simply dressed, and her plain features 
would have attracted no attention, unless 
the smile which lighted them had caught 
the eye; then, would you have looked 
again, for it beamed with love and good- 
ness. So at least thought the flower-girl, 
ashe looked in the face of the gentle Liz- 
zy, who had selected several bunches of 
Violets from the casket. 

“Will you not buy some, Ellen? They 
awe very pretty, and the child is so anx- 
lous to sell them ?’’ and Lizzy held a bunch 
of fresh lillies for her cousin, who replied : 

“No, they will fade before we reach 

ome. Come, Lizzy, just pay for the vi- 
lets if you mean to take them, for I have 
acall to make, and am in haste.” 

Little Mary’s heart, ‘which for a mo- 
ment had felt lighter, sunk within her at 
these cold words; for she had hoped that 
the kind ladies would feel pity for her; 
but now she remembered that she had no 
nends, and was only a poor flower girl. 
Why should they care for her? and in 
Spite of her efforts, tears filled her eyes, 
and a deeper sorrow than before settled 
upon her young heart. Beware, ye proud- 
hearted ones, lest ye fill a young child’s 
breast with despair, by your cold, cruel 
indifference to her sufferings. 

Lizzy De Forest could never see a child 
Weep, without striving to wipe those tears 
away. Neither could she now, though it 
Was a poor flower-girl who wept, leave 
her to sorrow uncomforted and alone. 

“What ails thee, my little one?” she 
asked, in a tone of encouragement. 





Before the child could reply, Ellen’s im- 
patience broke forth in the following 
strains : 

“Really, Lizzy, I should think you had 
been appointed overseer to the poor. If 
you intend to form a personal acquaintance 
with every ragged child we meet, I must 
bid you adieu, for I have something else 
to attend to.” 

“I do feel some interest in this little 
girl, Ellen, and, if you are in haste, perhaps 
you had better go without me. I do not 
care to make the call with you, and I 
should like to know something about the 
child.” 

A slight, contemptuous laugh was all 
the reply her cousin deigned to make to 
this ‘supremely ridiculous idea,” as she 
considered it, which should lead Lizzy to 
stand half an hour in the street, talking 
with a poor child she knew nothing about ; 
and she left her to pursue her inquiries 
alone. 

When the flower-girl saw that the kind 
lady who had bought her flowers still lin- 
gered, to learn something of her history, 
the feeling of cold, dull, leaden grief, which 
her desolation had produced, gave way, 
and the child in a few broken words, pour- 
ed forth her gratitude for the first kind 
look and tone she had listened to for many 
weeks. 

But tell me, my child, who are your 
parents ? and where do they live?’ asked 
Lizzy, who was resolved to learn something 
of the little girl’s history. 

‘“*T have no father nor mother,” replied 
the flower girl. 

“But where is your home? and who 
are your friends? You have certainly 
some one who takes care of you,” said 
Lizzy. ‘*No father nor mother! poor 
child!” she added, as if speaking to her- 
self. 

“I have no home,” replied the child, 
with a trembling voice. ‘‘ And I do not 
know who are my friends, unless you are 
my friend.” 

As Lizzy listened to the child, her own 
eyes filled with tears. She had thought 
sometimes that her lot. was a hard one, for 
she was dependent upon her uncle for sup- 
port, and she could ill bear her cousin’s 
conscious air of superiority to herself. But 
still Lizzy had a widowed mother and a 
home, to which she went twice a year; a 
home in the country, far dearer to her 
than her uncle’s proud mansion in New 
York. But this child had no father, no 
mother, no home, and no friends! Lizzy’s 
generous soul was deeply moved, and she 
longed to say to the homeless, friendless 
orphan, ‘‘ Come with me, I will be your 
mother, your true friend, and you shall 
havea home with me.” But alas, she was 
herself dependent upon her uucle, and how 
could she give support to another? “If I 
were only in Ellen’s place,” she thought, 
“how gladly would I doit.” But vain 
were these thoughts, and Lizzy was not 
one to indulge in useless repinings. She 
was resolved, however, to do something 
for the child. 

** You say you have no home. 
then do you live?” 

“If you will come with me, Miss, I 
will show you where I stay at night, for in 
the day time, I sell flowers in the street. 
My aunt will not let me come there till 
night.”’ 

Lizzy took the child’s hand, and went 
with her through many narrow streets and 
lanes, till they came to a migerable two- 
story wooden house, in one of the narrow- 
est lanes. Pointing*-to this house, the 
child said,.‘* Here is the place.” 


Where 





“Ts your aunt at home? If she is, I 
should like to see her.” The child looked 
somewhat startled at this proposal, and 
said: 

**T don’t think she would like it to have 
me bring you into the house,” but then, as 
if she thought it might make things better, 
than they were, and could not make them 
worse, she added, “If you wish, Miss, I 
will go in with you, but I am afraid that 
she will beat moa, after you have gone.” 

Lizzy was resolute, for she had sudden- 
ly thought of a plan for serving the child, 
and she wished to see the woman who 
had the power to dispose of her. She en- 
tered the house, and climbed the steep and 
broken stairs, which led to the small room 
where Mary lived. The furniture, if fur- 
niture it can be called, consisted of a bed- 
stead and one chair. A coarse, hard-look- 
ing woman came forward, saying: 

**Who have you brought here? And 
what may be your wish, ma’am ?” 

Lizzy then explained how she had seen 
the little flower girl, been int2rested in 
her appearance, and wished to do some- 
thing for her. To this the woman replied, 

““Inded, Miss, if you could only take 
her off my hands, it would be all I would 
ask, and a very great favor it would be to 
me, to be stire. She has been nothing but 
a plague ever since her mother died here, 
and left her in my hands, without any 
means of supporting her. She does noth- 
ing but cry all night, and for all I know, 
all day, too. But I keep her in the street 
all Ican. There is a man who gives her 
flowers, and she sells them, and sometimes 
makes a few cents, but.they don’t pay her 
for her salt.” 

“T thought the child told me you were 
her aunt ;” replied Lizzy, perfectly disgust- 
ed at the woman’s sordid meanness. 

*‘ Yes, so she calls me. She was crying 
one day, because she had’nt a relation in 
the world, and so I told her, to stop her 
crying, she might call me her aunt. But 
I wish I could get rid of her, for I have 
kept her long enough without any pay for 
it either.” ~ 

“You have not done much for the child,” 
was the reply that rose to Lizzy’s lips, but 
checking herself, she only said, ‘I will 
see what can be done for her,” and then, 
taking the little girl’s hand again, shg re- 
traced her steps, saying : 

“TI should like to have you go home 
with me, to see where I live, so that you 
can come to see me in a few days.” 

The child went with her kind friend to 
her own door, and then Lizzy said, “‘ Keep 
up a good heart, and I will try to do some- 
thing for you. Come again next Tuesday, 
as I shall have something to say to you 
then.” With a smile of a newly found 
hope, the little flower girl turned away, 
and though she was obliged to spend that 
day in the street, and the night in a mis- 
erable room, still her heart beat with a 
new feeljpg—she had found some one to 
love and care for her. 

When Lizzy De Forest had retired to 
her own room that night, she wrote to her 
mother, telling her the story of the little 
flower-girl, and proposing that she should 
take little Mary to help herand live with 
her in that beautiful country home. Mrs. 
De Forest was a woman of superior char- 
acter. She loved her daughter devotedly, 
and her. own generosity led her to look 
with favor upon Lizzy’s plan of benefitting 
the poor orphan. Besides, she wanted a 
little girl to assist her in a thousand ways, 
and also be a companion for her in Lizzy’s 
absence. All these motives combined to 
render Lizzy’s plan successful, and at the 





end of a few days, a letter came, containing 
the welcome intelligence that her mother 
approved of the project, and hoped Lizzy 
would come home for a visit, bringing the 
little orphan with her. - 

There was a vacation the next week in 
the school which Lizzy taught, and there 
was nothing, therefore, to prevent her go- 
ing home. It mattcred not to the noble- 
hearted girl that her uncle laughed at the 
plan, 4nd Ellen called it “ perfectly ri- 
diculous.” In spite of all these hard 
speeches, she took the orphan flower girl 
home with her, and never was there a 
happier heart than hers, as she said to the 
grateful child : 

** Now this shall be your home, and my 
mother will be yours. We will all be your 
true friends, and you shall never again be 
friendless and desolate.” M. W. D. 


os Moral Cales. ¥ 

















ORIGINAL. 
ANNIE GREY. 

All the village knew Annie: Grey, and 
there was noone in it, who did not cher- 
ish for her feelings of love and almost de- 
votion. There was in ‘her chatacter so 
much of goodness, kindness, charity and 
affection, that there had never been one 
voice raised to cast the least reflection upon * 
her, for of these excellent qualities all 
knew her to be possessed. Her life glided 
along calmly, serenely—it was like the 
smooth sea on a Summer’s day, when 
the air stirs not to cause a ripple, and 
the sun shines forth in all his brilliancy 
over the wide expanded, well nigh limit- 
less sheet of water, filling it with beauteous- 
ness and animation, and making the scene 
one full of admiration and delight. 

Annie Grey, was born, lived and ended 
her days in the village of C Its 
situation was rather lonely. ‘The next 
village to it was A. , and this was 
fifteen miles distant. But a delightful 
stream passed through C., groves and dells 
made it attractive, and its inhabitants lived 
on, regardless of the world beside, in 
quiet and contentment. The parents of 








Annie were what might be termed wealthy -. 


for their position—the house in which 
they lived was theirs, and also the ground 
on which it stood, and a store well filled 
with merchandise of trade; while not a 
single debt was on their shoulders placed, 
and they, in consequence, were really free 
and happy. They could in faet be ealled 
affluent, for all they wishe had 
and more than this mortal ; 
can wealth purchase. A : 
only child. She was a maide 
summers, when the Angel 
her path, and summone 
Father in Heavens 
shipped Him wit 
affections had Bi 
fore. She worshij 
She loved becangi 
loved her, for hers 
goodness of God, 
His works, and 
care for man who 
Fall,” that he mig 
against His will and 
Annie Grey’s delight. 
doing good. Though@ lag 
her, yet those who & he ha f 
poverty, knew her best ama 
Among these were Hanna Shaw 
san Lee. The former was a widow, who 
had seen better days, but who now resid-- 
edin a small cabin, quite alone and desert-* 
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THE YOUTH’S 


COMPIANION. 








bd, about one mile from Annie’s home. | 
The latter was an aged lady, on whom | 
time had left his marks, and who, it was 
plain to see, was not long destined to re- 
joice here on earth—her days seemed well 
high «@ termination; the thread of her ex- 
istence all but broken. She often indeed 
had experienced the kindness of Annie, 
when no other friend was near, to cheer 
her spirit, and bid her stay her hope on 
God. As Annie entered the hut which 
she occupied, the hands of the old lady 
were instantaneously extended to grasp 
her, while tears filled his eyes as she on 
every occasion poured out her gratitude, 
and made acknowledgements of the thank- 
fulness with which the visits were regard- 
ed. Age had dimmed her vision, but An- 
nie made amends for this. “From the 
Book which lay upon the table, she was 
wont to read to her the words of life, writ- 
ten as it were by the fingers of Him whose 
summons, “come up hither,” the eager 
listener expected almost daily to meet her 
ear. Old Susan, as people called her, in 
early life, had been deprived of many ad- 
vantages, and her stock of learning was 
small. Annie explained every verse of 
which she did not understand distinctly 
the meaning, and was never fatigued with 
answering the questions with which her 
readings were frequently interrupted. 

Thus Annie lived, and it was on a mis- 
sion of love, that the first inroads were 
made of the disease which was to do its 
work of death. Hannah Shaw, she heard, 
was sick. It was winter—the day was 
cold, the air chill, the sky overcast, and a 
storm foretokened. Though to see her, 
she had to go the distance of a mile, over a 
a footpath only which wound through the 
woods, and on which snow already lay, 
yet she thought not a moment of thése 
difficulties, but started forth, sorrowing 
indeed for her friend, who she well knew 
would expect ardently her coming. She 
reached the hut and entered. There in- 
deed she found Hannah sick—an attack 
of fever was apparent, which was causing 
her mind much pain and suffering. Every 
assistance Annie rendered, and _ several 
hours elapsed before she bent her feet 
hdémewards, promising to renew the visit 
the following day. Alas! the promise 
was not, could not be performed ! 

Before she had reached her parents’ 
home, snow flakes began to descend thick 
and fast, and the path was soon covered 
with new fallen snow. That night a hec- 
tic flush was upon her own counte- 
nance, and a cough had fastened itself 
upon her, which sounded only of the grave. 
It was sad to hear, and all who heard it 
wept. The physician was forthwith sum- 
moned, and was most active in the means 
he used to restore the sufferer to health. 
But all was without avail. With a con- 
stitution not naturally robust, all saw that 
it had received a shock which was severe, 
and none could hope fora recovery imme- 
diate or remote. Even this was denied, 
foreach day foretokened that the disease 
was not one which could be cured. Its 





advances were rapid, and Annie knew, ere 
a week had passed, thatthe tomb must soon 
receive her body. Buther soul, she knew 
whither i¢ would wendits flight. Though 
in pain frequently, a murmur not once 
escaped her lips. A smile was on her 
countenance, and “my Father in heaven 
receive my spirit’’ was her constant prayer. 
Ah} theres were angels about that death 
hed?! and shesaw them, if others did not. 
aispered to her “ fear not,” and 
They awaited to bear 
bworld for which the life 
sO eminently fitted it, and 
} Annie Grey was 

. As the news 
lage, not an eye 
- But those 
guardian an- 
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math made the dis- 
P violent than before. 
ver, for a month, and 
followed after that 
Old Susan’s”’ life was 
fF duration still, for the 
§ more than her weaken- 
‘mem could bear, and the night 
hich witnessed Annie’s depar- 

ture from earth, witnessed hers also. The 
next morning, she was found a corpse while 
*lying upon herbed; her Bible lay open by 





















her side, whence it was evident that she | 
had been endeavoring to read its sacred | 
pages, ere she breathed her last. 

But to go back to Annie. Her funeral 
was attended by all in the village. As the 
minister opened the ‘ Book of Life,” and 
therefrom offered consolation to surviving 
relatives and friends, even his cheeks were 
suffused with tears, and he could scarcely 
give utterance to the words which it was 


| his desire to speak in their heating. Before 


him was all that was earthly of one whom 
he had known, and whom he had cherish- 
ed with feelings of the devoutest affection ; 
and she had been stricken down in her 
youth, while the candle of life burned 
bright in its socket. Could he do other- 
wise than feel the affliction and loss to the 
village which the death of one so truly good 
must cause! He felt it—his feelings ex- 
pressed it. 

But that time was the saddest, when the 
body was being laid low in the earth— 
“ashes to ashes ’’—“ dust to dust.” At 
these words, pronounced by the man of 
God, sobs were loud and long—tears flowed 
like water from a descending stream— 
lamentation was not nor could it be sup- 
pressed. That was the last sad rite to be 
performed—thenceforward her deeds alone 
were to keep her in remembrance—but 
these were indeed sufficient, 

Twenty years have elapsed, and yet An- 
nie Grey is spoken of with the same feelings 
by those who are yet living in the village 
of C , as at the time of her decease. 
She is upheld to youth as a pattern or ex- 
ample to follow in their life, for even these 
from childhood, have known her many vir- 
tues, oft repeated by fond parents to their 
doting offspring, so that Annie Grey has 
become the name in the village of C., for 
all thatis kind and affectionate in childhood 
and in youth. To be like her, is the ‘t ne 
plus ultra” of the desire of all. W. 
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ORIGINAL. 


KATHARINE OF VALOIS, 
Surnamed the Fair, Consort of Henry the Fifth. 
BORN 1401—p1ED 1497. 


Katharine of Valois was the youngest 
child of Charles Sixth of France, and his 
queen, Isabeau of Bavaria; she was born 
at a period when her father’s health was 
declining, and her mother’s reputation was 
ata very low ebb. She first saw the light 
Oct. 27, 1401, at the Hotel de St. Paul, 
in Paris, a palace which was much used by 
the royal family as a place of retirement, 
whenill health required them to lead a life 
of more domestic privacy than was possi- 
ble, at the king’s royal court of the Louvre. 

Katharine was reared at the Hotel de St. 
Paul, and there her unfortunate father spent 
the long agonizing intervals of his aberra- 
tions from reason, during which his little 
daughter was exposed to hardships such as 
seldom fall to the lot of the poorest cotta- 
ger. Queen Isabeau joined with the 
king’s brother, in pilfering the revenues of 
the royal household; and to such a degree 
did this wicked woman carry her rapacity, 
as to leave her hapless children without the 
means of supporting life. 

The royal infants were shut up in the 
Hotel de Paul, wholly neglected by their 
mother. They were, say their contempo- 
rary chroniclers, ‘‘ in a piteous state, nearly 
starved and loathsome with dirt, having 
no change of clothes,or even linen.” They 
would certainly have perished from the 
want of food, but for the charity of the in- 
ferior servants, who had not deserted the 
place, although left by the profligate Isa- 
beau, without food or wages. The state 
of the unfortunate Charles Sixth was at 
this time truly deplorabley-althgagh he did 
not realize his misery; but one day he sud- 

denly regained his senses, and observed 
the disarray and neglect around him. ‘“ He 
at once resumed his royal functions, with- 
out any intermediate time ofconvalescence.”’ 

As soon as Isabeau heard of this, a sense 
of her great guilt caused her to decamp to 
Milan. She had the royal children sent 
after her, but at length her conduct became 
so infamous, that she was confined at Tours, 
and her children were taken from her. 

Katharine was brought up and educated 
at the convent of Poissy, where her sister 
Maria took the veil. 

In 1402, Henry Fourth made attempts 





demands in the least. 





to obtain a wife for his son, prince Henry, 


who had ’ere this, been guilty of many mad 
pranks, which had justly offended his fath- 
er, who wished to see him settled in life 
before his death. The prince was in early 
childhood contracted to the eldest daugh- 
ter of Joanna of Bretagne, afterwards his 
step-mother. Henry then wooed the young 
widow of Richard Second, and continued to 
hope for an acceptance of himself by that 
amiable queen, until all hope was ended by 
her marriage with Orleans. Two other 
attempts were made by Henry fourth to ob- 
tain the hands of princesses for his son in 
marriage. But at length both the prince 
and his father determined to obtain the 
hand of Katharine of Valois, and Edward, 
duke of York, was absent on this mission, 
at the time of the death of Henry Fourth. 
After a short time, Henry renewed his ap- 
plication for Katharine’s hand, but he de- 
manded with her an enormous dowry, 
which it was scarcely possible for the King 
of France to bestow upon his child, as he 
had been so much impoverished by his vile 
queen, and his brother, who had wronged 
him out of everything on which they could 
lay their hands. 

However much Isabeau neglected Kath- 
arine in her infancy, she was no sooner re- 
stored to her a beautiful young woman, 
than she obtained great influence over her. 
Her maternal feelings seem to have been 
centred upon Katharine alone, to the un- 
just exclusion ofher other children. Find- 
ing that her child was well pleased with 
the idea of becoming queen of England, 
Isabeau determined to bring about a meet- 
ing between Henry Fifth and Katharine, 
feeling sure that the superior charms of 
the princess would lead Henry to wish to 
call her his own at once, without any 
dower. Henry was charmed with Katha- 
arine’s beauty, but he was so greatly in 
need of funds, that he would not abate his 
Isabeau was now 
resolved, as Katharine’s beauty had not 
produced the desired effect upon Henry, } 
that he should see her no more. This 
Henry rebelled against, as he was really 
in love with the beautiful Katharine. But 
after a stormy interview with Isabeau, they 
parted mutually offended. Before two 
years had passed, however, the family of 
Katharine were compelled by dire distress, 
to sue for a renewal of the marriage trea- 
ty,as Henry’s conquests in France proceed- 
ed with such rapidity, that he could make 
his own terms of pacification. ‘‘ The En- 
glish monarch was now to receive with the 
hand of Katharine, not only the provinces 
which he had before demanded, but the 
reversion of the whole sovereignty of 
France, with immediate possession, under 
the name of regent.”” Peace was now de- 
clared between the parties, which was im- 
mediately followed by the betrothal of 
Katharine and Henry, when the king plac- 
ed upon the finger of the princess a ring 
of inestimable value, supposed to be the 
same worn by the English queen consort 
at their coronation, 

On Trinity Sunday, June 3d, 1420, the 
King of England was wedded to Katha- 
rine of Troyes, in the parish church at that 
place. ‘Great pomp and magnificence 
were displayed by him and his princes, as 
ifhe had been king of the whole world.” 
The honey-moon of Katharine the Fair, 
“was passed at seiges and leaguers, her 
bridal music was the groans of France.” 
‘** Horror unutterable was the attendant on 
these nuptials; for the cruel massacre of 
Montereau, took place within a fortnight 
of the queen’s espousals. Yet Catharine 
was no unwilling bride, for she had always 
wished to become the wife of Henry from 
their first interview. “No word or sign 
of objection is recorded, as being made by 
Katharine to the cruelties and slaughter 
which followed the marriage. EsTELLE. 

(To be Continued.) 





Nursery. 








THE HARVEST MOON. 


It was September, and the “ harvest- 
moon” rose with uncommon splendor one 
sultry evening. Alexander watched it 
emerging from the mists skirting the hori- 
zon, and at first sight was perplexed with 
the idea of its being some new visitor to 
the heavens, instead of the usual “ pale 
empress of the night.” 

“Mamma!” he exclaimed, as Mrs. M. 
entered the room, where he was standing 
at the window, “‘do look at this beautiful 





globe. Surely it cannot be the sun setting 


‘on this side of the house.” 


“No, my love, it is the moon just 
rising.” 

‘But what makes it look so large and 
red to-night ?” 

‘*The moist exhalations or mist rising 
from the earth, my dear, which magnify it 
much asa vial of water magnifies any ob- 
ject you look at through it. The red col. 
or also proceeds from a similar cause, and 
will disappear when it rises high enough to 
shine through a clear atmosphere.” 

‘** Ts the moon as large as the sun, mam- 
ma?” 

““No, my dear. It only measures about 
six thousand four hundred and eighty 
miles round, while the sun is two million 
six hundred and forty-six thousand miles,” 

“Then, I suppose the moon looks go 
large, because it is much nearer to us than 
the sun?” 

“You are right. The moon is in real- 
ity only a very small satellite, attendant 
upon our earth, and is but two hundred 
and thirty-seven thousand miles from us.” 

‘** That seems a very long way off, mam- 
ma.” 

“True; when we speak of it as a tri- 
fling distance, it is in comparison with the 
much greater space between our earth and 
the sun or the stars.” 

*“ Why do you call the moon a Satellite, 
mamma ?” 

“The term satellite is derived froma 
Latin word, meaning an attendant, and is 
used by astronomers to signify a smaller 
body revolving with a larger one, which 
is exactly the case with the moon.” 

**Then, does it not move round the sun, 
like the planets you told me of?” 

“Yes; but it is carried round with the 
earth by the influence of the earth’s at- 
traction.” 

‘** But the moon itself moves, does it not, 
mamma? Because we do not see it shin- 
ing every night.” 

“It revolves round the earth, so that 
when it is on the other side, of course it is 
invisible to us. Moreover, it does not 
shine by its own light, but only reflects 
the sun’s rays, and therefore sometimes 
presents only its darkened side to us. 
This revolving of the moon itself also 
causes the variation we perceive in its 
hours of rising and setting.” 








Religion. 








AN INCIDENT. 


A few evenings since I was pursuing, 
in musing mood, my solitary walk from 
the prayer-meeting to my lodgings. The 
moon was rising majestically through the 
heavens, proclaiming in a voice heard and 
understood in every speech and language, 
the glory and praise of the Father of Lights. 
Suddenly my musings were interrupted by 
the tones ofa youthful, familiar voice near 
at hand; ‘‘ Good evening, Mr. T.”” I tun- 
ed and recognized a much loved pupil. 
He was standing, looking intently upwards, 
as though admiring the wonderful display 
of wisdom and power presented in the stat- 
ry fields above. ‘‘Good evening, John. 
What are you doing there?” ‘ Flying 
my kite,” was the prompt reply. “ Fly- 
ing your kite!” I repeated, at the same 
time straining my gaze in the direction 
toward which his attention was turned. 
“Why, I can see no kite.” ‘ Oh, neith- 
er can I see it,” replied John, “but itis 
there, for here is the string.” And he 
placed in my hand the end of the cord at- 
tached to the invisible aeronaut. 

A few words further, and I went on my 
way ; but John and his kite had furnished 
me a theme for revery. Here, thought I, 
is a fine exemplification of the nature and 
power of faith. Occupied by day with his 
tasks, the youth had gone forth alone at 
evening, to enjoy his favorite recreation. 
True, the light was insufficient to revea 
to him the form of his kite, as it floated 
away toward the stars; but the s/rig 
was in his hand, to him the sufficient ‘ ev- 
idence of things not seen.” He believed 
that it sailed gracefully in the evening 
breeze; and his satisfaction was as perfect 
as though the stronger light of day revealed 
it to his vision. , 

In the dim star-light of time, the objects 
of the Christian’s hope and sources of his 
joy are invisible. His vision, graduated 
only to the measures of earth, pierces not 
those depths where exist, in eternal reality 
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ting [ihe scenes of his future blessedness. Yet 
. gith, like a golden cord, attaches him in- 
just [[separably to those glorious truths, which 
ue the aliment of his spirit, making palpa- 
and [ble verities of the poet’s loftiest inventions, 
md the philosopher’s sublimest deduc- 
sing tions. [V. Y. Presbyterian. 
fy it j— 
ob- 1 : 
col Learning. 
and ee 
sh to A COLLEGE LARK. 
nam. [| The following capital story is told by 
sone who knows,” of Doctor Maxcy, and 
bout ffannot fail to amuse our readers. 
ighty On one occasion, several of the students 
lion f§'South Carolina College resolved to drag 
les,” [pie doctor’s carriage into the woods, and 
ks go pied upon a night for the performance of 
than (gieexploit. One of thair number, how- 
wer, was troubled with some compunc- 
real [ious visitings, and managed to convey to 
dant fgieworthy President, a hint that it would 
rdred fg well for him to secure the door of his 
us.” (amiage house. Instead of paying any 
mam- [ged to this suggestion, the doctor proceed- 
jon the appointed night to the carriage 
a tri. (giouse, and ensconced his portly person 
h the (aside the vehicle. In less than an hour 
h and jgsme halfa dozen young gentlemen came 
» his retreat, and cautiously withdrew 
ellite. (ie carriage into the road. When they 
” Givere fairly out of the College precincts, 
oma [eity forgot their reserve, and began to 
snd ig [gikefreely with each other by name. 
maller [| One of them complained of the weight 
which (@ithe carriage, and another replied by say- 
ig that it was heavy enough to have the 
esun, fg fellow himself in it. For nearly a 
nile they proceeded along the highway, 
th the [gad then struck into the woods, to a cov- 
’s at [et Which they concluded would effectu- 
lly conceal the vehicle. Making them- 
it not, [gelves infinitely merry at the Doctor’s ex- 
- shin- (gpease, and conjecturing how and when he 
ould find his carriage, they at length 
.o that [ached the spot where they had resolved 
so itis (poleaveit. Just as they were about to de- 
es not having once more agreed that “the 
eflects [putiage was heavy enough to have the 
etimes (4 Doctor and -all his tribe in it ’’—they 
to us. |grte startled by the sudden dropping of 
If also (gmeof the glass door panels, and the well 
in its enown voice of the Doctor himself thus 
dressed them : 
eames fm “So, so, young gentlemen, you are go- 
mgto leave me in the woods, are you? 
wely, as you have brought me hither for 
——== frown gratification, you will not refuse 
) take me back for mine. Come, Mes- 
, %,——, and ——, and , buckle to, 
rsuing, f@ad let us return; it’s getting late!” 
x from J There was no appeal; for the window 
. The Biv raised, and the Doctor resumed his 
ugh the Hut. Almost without a word, the dis- 
ard and fionfitted young gentlemen took their 
nguage, Mies at the pole at the back of the vehi- 
Lights. Jit: and quite as expeditiously, if with less 
pted by PMhuise, did they retrace. their course. In 
ice neat ence they dragged the carriage into its 
I tum- mted place, and then retreated precipi- 
1 pupil. [utly to their rooms, to dream of the ac- 
pwards, unt they must render on the morrow. 
display JBVten they had gone, the Doctor quietly 
the stat- [Micated the carriage, and went to his house, 
s, John. Pihiere he related the story to his family 
«Flying vith much glee. He never called the he- 
“Fly Biv of that nocturnal expedition to an ac- 
she same Hitt, nor was his carriage ever afterwards 
direction Hiteved at night into the woods. 
turned. [ Spirit of the Times. 
h, neith- ; ws 
but itis 
And he Sabbath School. 
» cord at- See — 
, #PROY THAT SAVED HIS FATHER. 
nt on my cA 
furnished fg Every individual who has been blessed 
hought I, nth light, with restraint, or with salva- 
sture and "In the Sabbath School, is a witness of 
with his 'S worth. Every instance of reformation, 
valone at f° the diffusion of intelligence or of Di- 
ecreation- J“°ifluence,by means of Sabbath schools, 
to reveal ids to the pyramid of evidence that com- 
it floated F™Morates their value. In the late 
he string [tng of the General Association of Io- 
ient “ev- [> 2 Member, to show the importance 
e believed f SUStaining them, stated the fact, that a 
» evening ttle boy, brought into the school with 
as perfect [*'S found there almost the only relig- 
y revealed f'S Influence that ever reached his mind. 


he objects 


* was there taught the way of life. The 
d of the Word sprung up and bore fruit 


rces of his Mo eternal life. This great result was 
graduated ‘ured, notwithstanding the most adverse 
ierces not F “ences at home, opposed to the work of 
ral reality At length, he was suddenly attack- 





ed with a fatal disease, and hurried to the 
eternal world. But while dying of cholera, 
he had his reason, and conversed about 
his future state, his hope and prospects, 
and admonished others to prepare to fol- 
low him. His conversation, his influence, 
were blessed to his wicked father. The 
natural affections of that ungodly father 
were lacerated by his affliction, and thus 
the way was prepared for the application of 
other influences. The meckness and pa- 
tience of the little sufferer, and his evident 
anxiety for the salvation of others, were 
seen to be the fruits of that new charac- 
ter which he had acquired in the Sabbath 
School. And when, in addition to all the 
other influences that gathered around that 
dying bed, that profane and godly opposer 
of religion heard from the lips of his child, 
as he sunk into the arms of death, this 
last message of affection and of piety, “ Fa- 
ther, do not grieve so, for if you'll be good, 
you can come to heaven too,” he was con- 
vinced of the reality and saving power of 
his child’s triumphant faith, and was 
pierced with conviction for sin in view of 
his own want of it, and in view of the 
conscious fact, that he was not prepared 
thus to die in peace. This was the means 
of his salvation. 

That child is now in heaven. That fa- 
ther is now in the church, a useful and 
consistent member, walking in the strait 
and narrow way, and blessing by his in- 
fluence that Christian community beyond 
the Mississippi. 








Denevolence. 








GRATITUDE FOR THE BIBLE. 


I was preaching one evening in a little 
cabin to a small congregation, and at the 
close of the meeting, a man came to me 
and inquired if I thought his face looked 
well enough to be trusted with a Bible. I 
said I thought it did. ‘* Well sir, if you 
will trust me, with a Bible, when you come 
to your next appointment, I will either 
give you the money or return the book.” 
On my return, to my great surprise, the 
man was not there. I inquired where he 
lived, and made it convenient to stop on 
my way, having a curiosity to know the 
reason forhis delay. Found a woman and 
a large family, very poor at home. I in- 
quired for the husband. ‘ He has gone to 
see a man who preached about five miles 
from here yesterday.” And what has he 
to do with the preacher ? 

“Why, sir, a short time ago he bought 
a Bible of him, and promised to bring the 
money or the book; he could not get the 
money, and has gone to return the Bible. 
We have been trying long to get a Bible, 
and I told him Icould not bear to see him 
take it away; so when I was out he took 
the book and left—and I had almost -rath- 
er he had taken my cow that my children 
depend on fora living, than to have parted 
with my Bible.” Here the poor woman’s 
lips began to quiver, and she sat down, 
giving vent to her’ feelings in sobs and 
tears. Isaid to her, “* Madame, tell your 
husband, when he returns, that I gave the 
book to you.” “And are you the man 
who sold him the Bible?’ It would be 
hard for me to call to mind or repeat the 
hearty “‘ God bless you,”’ and compliments 
that this poor woman called down upon 
the society, when she received the book. 
Extract from the Correspondence of the 
Bible Society. 





“T WANT A BIBLE.” 


A real weather-beaten tar, walking on 
the wharf at B , met a friend of the 
Bethel cause, and said, with much earn- 
estness of manner, “I wanta Bible. Do 
you think Icould get one at the Bethel li- 
brary room ?” 

“Well, I don’t know,” the friend re- 
plied; ‘‘ there are other good books, but I 
believe just at this time the Bibles are all 
gone; come in with me and see.” 

He came in, and said to me, “ Sir, I have 
come to seeif I could get a Bible.” 

“JT amvery sorry,” I replied, “ that there 
is not a single Bible on the shelves. We 
are just out, but shall have another supply 
soon. There are other good books in 
great variety; come and look at them.” 

He shook his head, and said, ‘* I want a 
Bible. You perceive that I am an old coun- 
tryman. My father was apreacher. The 
last thing he did when I came away, was 











to take down the Bible and read to me, 
very feelingly, the parable of the prodigal 
son. I have often forgotten his admoni- 
tions, but now I have just escaped with 
my life. The vessel on board which I 
sailed, capsized, and three of the men were 
drowned ; I clung to the wreck forty-eight 
hours, and was taken off almost at the point 
of complete exhaustion. While hanging 
there I thought of my father’s last mstruc- 
tioys; the parable came up fresh to my 
mind; I want to read it from the Bible.” 

The friend who met him on the wharf, 
flew out to obtain one for him, that he 
might have this life-boat for the poor sailor. 
I prayed with him. While on his knees, 
he said distinctly, and with a feeling heart, 
“ Father, I have sinned.” 








7D arental. 





In visiting some of my parishioners 
some time since, I called upon one of them, 
a good pious mother. Upon my inqui- 
ring into the spiritual condition of the 
family, she began rather dolorously to 
speak of her only son. She said that she 
had frequently conversed with him, had 
endeavored to interest him in the Word 
of God, had reasoned with him on the dan- 
ger of his dying in a state of impenitence, 
and, as she expressed it, “‘all to no pur- 
pose.” He remained a thoughtless, care- 
less youth. That lad was by no means 
deficient in mental abilities, and he had 
made good use of the advantages of a pub- 
lic school. Yet, he gave no indications 
of being interested in the one thing need- 
ful. 

I replied to her, “ All that you have 
done is very well, and that, as a pious 
mother, you feel deeply concerned respect- 
ing your dear boy, I cannot doubt; but 
there is one thing perhaps you have omit- 
ted.” “Pray,” said she, evidently sur- 
prised at my remark, ‘ what is that?” I 
answered, ‘* Have you ever prayed with 
your son?” From the change upon her 


|.connterance, I inferred that she was per- 


plexed in mind. Endeavoring to relieve 
her embarrassment somewhat, I remarked, 
“That you -have prayed for your son, I 
already supposed ; but does he know that 
fact?” The question seemed to awaken a 
train of thought which had before never 
occupied hermind. That she was a pray- 
ing mother, [had no reason to doubt; but 
the moral influence of prayer for her child, 
within his hearing, she had never perhaps 
thought of before. 

I then mentioned the case of the lament- 
ed Barr; that devoted servant of God at- 
tributed, in a good degree, his attention to 
divine things, to the prayers of his mother. 
Mrs. , was interested in the narra- 
tive. After some further conversation 
upon the subject, I mentioned that some 
twenty years since, there lived a youth in 
, who had imbibed the common 
opinion that the Sabbath was designed 
mainly as a day of recreation. Descended 
from pious parents, he had been taught to 
pay a decent respect to the institutions of 
religion. With the great principle of di- 
vine truth, however, he had but a slight 
acquaintance. The afternoons of the Sab- 
bath were frequently spent in rambling 
about the suburbs of the city. It so hap- 
pened one afternoon, as he descended from 
his room to take his usual stroll, he over- 
heard a voice as if engaged in prayer. His 
mother’s room door stood ajar, and that 
voice was his mother’s. In a low, plain- 
tive tone, of unusual kindness, tremulous 
with age, and somewhat affected by disease, 
these words reached the ears of that lad ; 
“ God bless .’ I do not know 
whether these words were the special 
meéns in the hands of God’s Spirit of 
leading that soul to God, yet they had 
their effect. The stroll of that afternoon 
was taken, but not with its usual zest. 
Those few words of a mother’s prayer 
seemed to reach the very depths of that 
young man’s soul. 

Having proceeded thus far in my narrative, 
I was interrupted by Mrs. , inquiring, 
““Then he became converted?” ‘ Yes, 
ma’am,” said I; “shortly after this, he 
gave evidence of being a new creature, 
and since that, has been endeavoring to 
serve his Master, in newness of life.” 
‘“* And pray,” said the god woman, as with 
increasing interest she seemed to pry into 
my mind, “who was that lad?’ ‘ Mrs. 


























»’ I replied, “ you hav. frequently 
heard him in the pulpit, endeavoring to 
preach the Gospel. Jam that lad.” 

Dear Christian reader, have you a way- 
ward, careless son? Do you pray for him? 
and does he know the fact ?—Pres. Treas. 
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| History. 


HAWK STORY. 

There was a pair of hawks nearly as 
large as the eagle, which visited our neigh- 
borhood for twenty years—how much 
longer I know not. They were cu- 
rious and cunning creatures. They gen- 
erally took five or six chickens annually 
from each farmer. Nobody could shoot or 
trap them. One time when I was from 
home, they pounced upon an old hen, and 
killed her, but could not carry her off. I 
came home soon after, and placed myself in 
the barn with a double barrelled gun, 
about eight rods from the hen. There was 
a hole through the barn door big enough 
for the gun barrels. There I waited, ex- 
pecting they would come back after their 
prize. They did come back; but wheth- 
er they saw the barrels or smelt mischief 
otherwise, I know not. They flew round 
awhile—lit several times twenty rods off, 
and then cleared out forever from the hen. 

But the most curious thing about these 
hawks was their races. Abouta mile north 
of my house is a hill, the highest in this 
town; and southeast from me, sixty rods, 
is another hill two hundred feet high, and 
nearly perpendicular on the north side. 
Many a day I have seen these hawks have 
their races as regular as horses or men. 
They would fly slowly round in the air, 
and slowly take their way to the height of 
land on the north; and then apparently 
start fair, and with the rapidity of light- 
ning, or at least as fast as they could 
wing their way, rush to a certain bush on 
the top of the south hill; and then wheel 
round and wend their way back again for 
another race. 

One afternoon, (June, 1837,) I had 
watched them several rounds. A thought 
struck me, that if I could get behind the 
bush which was their goal, I might be re- 
venged for the old hen and chickens. Ac- 
cordingly I placed myself there with the 
double barrel. They came—I snapped the 
lock, but it missed fire. I had scarcely 
ever known it to miss fire before. I felt 
provoked, for I was sure of both, or one 
of them at least. They wheeled round— 
looked scorn at me, but had no more races 
that day. A few days afterwards I saw 
them racing again ; my revenge was gone— 
I was glad I had not killed them.— Visitor. 


Te, 


ANECDOTE OF A LION. 


A lion belonging to the Grand Duke, 
having broke loose from the manage, en- 
tered the city, and spread terror all around ; 
among the fugitives was a woman witha 
child in her arms, who, in the excess of her 
terror let it fall. The lion seized and 
seemed ready to devour it, when the moth- 
er, impelled by the tenderest emotion of 
nature, instantly returned, insensible to 
every thought of danger, and throwing 
herself at the feet of the terrible animal, 
demanded her infant. He viewed her 
stealthily. Her cries and tears seemed to 
move him. He then let the infant drop, 
and retired without doing it the least in- 
jury. If this story be true, and indeed it 
is not impossible, it will follow that in mis- 
fortune and despair, there is a certain ex- 
pression that can be understood by the 
most ferocious monsters! But what is 
doubtless more admirable still, is that 
blind, yet sublime impulse, that irresisti- 
bly hurried the mother to the feet of the 
savage creature, before which every one 
fled; that kind of forgetfulness of all that 
reason might be supposed to dictate, so 
superior to reason itself, and which im- 
pelled this desperate woman to throw her- 
self on the pity even of the monster that 
breathes nothing but slaughter and death. 
This may well be called “the instinct of 
excessive misery,” which seems in the 
dreadful moment to persuade one that 
the supplicated object cannot be inflexi- 
ble.” [ Wright’s Casket. 

, 

AFFECTION oF Brrps.—Last week a 
blackbird and thrush were observed coura- 
geously fighting a cat, belonging to a fam- 
ily at Newington, striking their foe at all 
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sides with their bills. The cat was com- 
pelled to retire, when the object of the 
bird’s anxiety was found to be a wounded 
thrush, upon which puss intended making 
ameal. The wounded warbler was remov- 
ed, and its faithful guardians took their 
flight. 








Editorial. 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT.] 


SCENERY IN VERMONT. 


Many of my young readers are familiar only 
with Eastern Massachusetts, and have no con- 
ception of the contrast between the scenery 
there, and that of these mountain regions. I 
will introduce them to a little acquaintance 
with it. 

Iam now writing before the window ofa 
friend’s house, in one of the rich farming towns 
of western Vermont. The sun has just risen 
and is pouring his morning beams over the re- 
gions of the earth. I have just returned from 
gratifying my eyes with what meets them 
here. Within the compass of from three and 
four miles, in every direction, are stretched 
out the noble farms of the inhabitants. Hills, 
or gentle eminences covered with trees, and 
cultivated to their very summits, are seenon 
every side, while, scattered over the rich and 
beautiful meadows, are trees which the wood- 
man has spared. The graceful elm is chief in 
number, and adds great beauty to the land- 
scape. The white farm houses, often partly 
hidden amid the foliage of fruit trees, which 
surround them, and complete the picture. 

But let us lift up our eyes from the nearer to 
the more remote objects. Looking East, we 
have one of the finest views of the celebrated 
Green Mountain renge. From Mansfield moun- 
tain and Camel’s Back, in the north, nearly to 
Killington Peak, about eighty miles, all the 
principal heights are visible. And, as they 
bound the horizon, they form an outline of one 
ofthe noblest pictures nature has to present to 
the human eye. 

Now look westward. A most noble rival of 
the Green Mountains meet usthere in those of 
northern New York. From the western shore 
of Lake Champlain, these mountains gradu- 
ally rise till they attain a vast altitude. We 
see range after range in successive ranks. 

“ Hills peep o’er hill, and Alps o’er Alps arise.” 

These successive chains of mountains form a 
grand and beautiful scenery, as they stretch 
away in the distance, while between them and 
the spot I now occupy, sleep, in their quietness, 
the placid waters of the Lake. As we gaze 
upon these stupendous works of God, and be- 
hold, in them, the awful majesty of Jehovah, 
we see, at the same time, and in instructive 
contrast, the works of man; for yonder plies 
the steamer, and far beyond, the white sail of the 
canal-boat or sloop, little specks in compari- 
son with those mighty mountains, lifting them- 
selvestto the very heavens beyond them. 

These mountains have an invariable and very 
striking characteristic, viz: that which gives 
them their name—they are green—not naked 
rocks and bare of vegetation, but to their very 
tops covered with a dense foliage, adding 
greatly to their beauty, and which verdure re- 
mains till the autumnal frosts, when, in conse- 
quence of the varied and brilliant hues which 
the changed leaves assume, present most beau- 
tiful pictures to the eye of the observer. 

One would have hardly thought that at this 
distance from the great cities of the Atlantic, 
and among these distant mountains, and these 
retired vallies, that the Iron Horse would ever 
have been seen rushing on his furious course. 
But I have seen him to-day. Under my win- 
dows he has been chafing and stamping and 
snorting with sounds so familiar in the cities 

of the coast. Not less than three lines of rail- 
road have pierced these distint regions, cun- 
ning up the vallies of the streams—crossing 
frightful ravines, cutting their way through 
miles and miles of earth and rock—crossing by 
massive arches the mountain rivers, sometimes 
crossing them a dozen times in double that 
number of miles, and bearing to the sea the 
product of these fertile regions, and bringing 
back to them, the merchandize of distant parts 
of the world. Little villages, formerly so re- 
mote from Boston, that a three or four day’s 
journey only could reach that city, and which 


have now the ponderous engine and train thun- 
dering through them, and placing them, as to 
facility of intercourse, within a few hours of 
the sea coast. 

But I must close ; intimating to my young 
readers that they can see scarcely any where, 
more strikingly displayed, the awful power of 
Him who weigheth the mountains in scales, 
than amid the sublime scenery of Vermont.—. 


MISSIONARY STORIES.—NO. UL 

A SCENE OFF THE CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 
A missionary company, consisting of two 
missionaries and their wives, were sailing to 
India. In doubling the Cape of Good Hope, 
they got out too far, beyond the trade winds, 
into the region of storms. They were beaten 
about, in a violent tempest for several days, 
and their ship was so racked with the violence 
of the wayes, that they began to fear that she 
would’ not ride the storm. Wave on wave 
would roll over her with a crash, sweeping her 
decks, and frequently carrying away some por- 
tion of her rigging. The companion way, 
(which forms the passage to the cabin,) was 
closed, to prevent its filling with water; and 
the.cabin was lighted with a solitary dim lamp, 
appended tothe ceiling. The captain, chief 
méte, supercargo and physician, retired to the 
cabin. One of the missionaries, Rev. Mr. L., 
sat beside his berth, in which lay his wife, who 
was very low, in her last sickness. (She died 
soon after their arrival at Calcutta.) The oth- 
er, Rev. Mr. R., sat at the other end of the 
cabin, holding on to the railing; for the ves- 
sel rocked so violently, that no one could keep 
his position, without holding on. Presently, 
the ship fetched a sudden lurch, and down went 
the doctor’s medicine chest, bottles, vials, pill 
boxes and powders all ina heap; and as the 
ship rolled over on the other side, crash went 
the closet of bottles, lamps, &c., top of the med- 
icine chest, and fears were entertained of com- 
bustion, among such a medley of chemicals. 
The Captain had been many years at sea, and 
was a man of stout heart; but he pulled down 
his hat over his eyes, and the tears came roll- 
ing down his cheeks. It was evident that he 
thought all was over. 

Mrs. R. told her husband she thought they 
ought to have prayers; but he replied that it 
was impossible, except in the position in 
which they sat, and he thought they, must be 
content with mental prayer—* Then,” said she, 
“cannot we sing ahymn.” “I cannot,” he re 
plied; “but if you can, I wish you would.” 
She then, witha trembling voice, scarce heard 
above the roar of the waves, sung the first line 
of the following hymn, and at the second line 
her husband and Mrs. L., struck in, and they 
sung it through. As the hymn is a precious 
one, and not generally to be found entire in our 
collections, I will copy it. 


PRECIOUS PROMISES. 
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2 In every condition—in sickness, in health, 

In poverty’s vale, or abounding in wealth, 

At home and abroad, on the land, on the sea 

As thy days may demand, so thy succor shall be. 


—-—— 


( 





could have never dreamed of such an event, 


. 
3 “ Fear not, Iam with thee; O be not dismay’d! 
For 1 am thy God, and will still give thee aid; 


I'll strengthen thee, help thee, and cause theé to stand, 
Upheld by my righteous, omnipotent hand. 


4 “ When through the deep waters I call thee to go, 
The rivers of sorrow shali not thee o’erflow ; 

For I will be with thee, thy troubles to bless, 

And sanctify to thee thy deepest distress. 


a 


“ When through fiery trials thy pathway shall lie, 
grace all-sufficient shall be thy supply ; 

The flame shall not hurt thee ; I only design 

Thy dross to consume, and thy gold to refine. 


a 


“ E’en down to old age, all my people shall prove 
My sovereign, eternal, unchangeablé love ; 

Aud then, when grey hairs shall their temples adorn, 
Like lambs they shall still in my bosom be borne. 


- 


“The soul that on Jesus hath lean’d for repose, 

1 will not, I eannot desert to his foes ; 

‘That soul, though all hell should endeavor to shake, 

V’ll never—no, never—no, never forsake !” 

By the time they had sung a verse or two, 
Mrs. L., the sick lady, was roused, raised her- 
self in bed, clapped her hands, and cried, 
“glory! glory!” The captain raised his hat, 
wiped his tears, and when the hymn was con- 
cluded, rose and said, “I'll try again.” So say- 
ing, he went on deck, gave orders to “tack 
about.” The clouds soon broke away, the sky 
appeared, the sun came out, and the vessel was 
safely riding on the top of the wave. 

Soon after their arrival, Mrs. L. was con- 
mitted to the dust; and in the course of a year 
Mr. R. was seized with consumption, and they 
were advised by their physicians, to return to 
this country. Mr. R. died in the Bay of Ben- 
gal; and on Mrs. R.’s_ returg, while in Phila- 
delphia, she found that the story of the storm 
had reached there before her, and in every cir- 
cle where she went, she was called upon to 
sing, “ How firm a foundation ;’ and on return- 
ing to P., she learned that the daughter of her 
pastor traced her conversion to the first stanza 
of this hymn, which she had written in her Al- 
bum. N. 


NEW BOOKS. 
Pastorat Reminiscences, by Shephard K. 
Kollock, with an introduction by Dr. Alexander, 
of Princeton. There are nine chapters in this 
book, and each chapter contains an interesting 
narrative, making in the whole, a very desira- 
ble volume for winter evening reading. 


Tue Movurner Comrortep; or Extracts 
consolatory on the loss of friends. These ex- 
tracts are in prose and verse, from some of the 
best writers. The volume is small and neat. 
A very suitable present for friends in affliction. 

Both the above are published by M. W. Dodd, 
New York, and for sale by C. C. Dean, Boston. 








Variety. 








“THIS IS WHAT I WANT.” 


A certain man on the Malabar coast had in- 
quired of various devotees and priests, how he 
might make atonement for his sins, and was 
directed to drive iron spikes, sufficiently blunt- 
ed, through his sandals: and on these spikes, 
he was directed to place his naked feet, and to 
walk about 480 miles. If through loss of blood 
or weakness of body, he was obliged to halt, 
he might wait for healing and strength. He 
undertook the journey, and while he halted un- 
der a large shady tree, avhere the gospel was 
sometimes preached, one of the missionaries 
carne and preached in his hearing from these 
words: “The blood of Christ cleanseth from all 
sin.” While he was preaching, the man rose 
up, threw off his torturing sandals, and cried 
aloud—‘ This is what I want.’ And he became 
a lively witness that the blood of Christ does 
clease from all sin indeed. 


—_e———_ 


DR. BELKNAP AND OPPOSERS. 


A rough countryman asked Dr. Belknap, 
one day, if he really believed there was such 
amanas Job. The Dr. took the Bible, and 
made him read. 

“There was a man in the land of Uz whose 
name was Job.” 

“You see the Bible says so.” 

“So it does,” drawled out the man; “and I 
don’t know anything to the contrary.” 

“ Neither do,” said Dr. Belknap, and thus 
ended the inquiry. 

In a mixed company, hearing a person speak 
in avery free manner against the Christian 
religion, he asked, 

“Have you found one that is better >” 
the reply being in the negative, he added, 

“When you do, let me know, andI will 
join you in adopting it."—Life of Dr. Belknap. 


—_——@~———. 


HOW TO RUIN A SON, 


1. Let him have his own way. 2. Allow 
him free use of money. 3. Suffer him to roam 
where he pleases on the*Sabbath. 4. Give 
him full access to wickedcompanions. 5. Call 
him to no account of his evenings. 6. Fur- 
nish him with no stated employment. Pursue 


And 





either of these ways, and you will experience 





a most marvellous deliverance, or will have ty 
mourn over a debased and ruined child! Thous. 
ands have realized the sad result, and haye 
gone sorrowing to the grave. 

—— 


A FEARFUL RISK. 


The New York Evangelist relates an affect, 
ing incident which has just occurred in tha 
city. A pastor at the close of his sermon had 
made an earnest appeal to his unconverted 
hearers, and vehemently pressed the questio, 
—whether by delay of repentance, they wou) 
run the risk of dying and perishing in thei 
sins? At the close of the service, a lady 
while passing out, spoke to a young friend ¢f 
— and asked whether she would run this 
risk 

“O yes,” she replied in a thoughtless 
“ T will run the risk?” _ 

In about a week after, the same pastor was 
called to attend the funeral of the young lady 
who had so rashly assumed the fearful risk, 

[Puritan, 


——— 


AN UNFAITHFUL MOTHER. 


The mother of a rising family was visited by 
a Christian friend. Considerations drawy 
from time and eternity, from heaven and hel} 
failed to reach her conscience, which seemoj 
to be encased in a triple shield of adamant, uy. 
til,as he rose to depart, he exclaimed, “ Well, 
madam, if you, a mother, be indifferent to the 
welfare of your children, and do not pray for 
them, who will?” The right key was touched, 
“Very true,” said she, her eyes filled with teay: 
“if mothers prove monsters, what can be ex. 
pected from others?” By her request, he was 
detained to address the th.one of grace, on be. 
half of her family. “Remember my children? 
said she: “and oh, remember their unfaithfil 
mother.” 

——_—_ 


A Goop Derinirion.—* What is grace?” 
inquired the Moderator of a Southern Presby. 
tery, of a colored candidate for licensure, why 
had been for nearly forty years a slave 
“Grace!” he sententiously replied; “ Grace! 
that is what I call something for nothing.” 





Wispom.—A philosopher, being asked by 
what means he had acquifed so much know. 
edge, replied, “By not being prevented by 
pride, from asking questions when I was ig. 
norant.” 

—o—__. 

Apvicre.—Let young people remember thit 
their good temper will gain them more esteen 
and happiness, than the genius and talents of 
all the bad men that ever existed. 

—_>—_—_ 


Remarxk.—It costs us more to be miserable, 
than would make us perfectly happy; how 
cheap and easy is the service of virtue, ani 
how dear do we pay for vices! 


Poetry. 
OUR OLD HOUSE AT HOME. 


Do you remember long ago, Willie, 
The days when we were young, 

How we romped from morn to night, 
Until our old house rung ? 

Those days were precious days, Willie, 
The skies seemed ever clear; 

We ate our bread and butter then, 
Nor dreamed oftbetter cheer. 


Do you recollect the thick stale bread, 
And the butter scraped thereon ? 

How we held it slanting towards the fizht, 
Hoping the butter shone? 

And all the little birth-day feasts 
Our darling mother gave 

To the noisy elves she doated on, 
And would have died to save ? 


Do you forget the dear old house, 
With not one inch of yard ? 

Do you forget our ancient haunts ? 
For me, it would be hard! 

The cellar, garret, parapet, 
The play-room and the leads— 

On which we made our garden ground 
And sowed our mustard beds! 


The ‘are present to my mind, 
ith then my queues I fill, 
Then dream of them, and wake to find 
*Tis but a phantom still: 
I dream, too, of a little band 
Once clustered round our fire, 
Of blushing girls—one brilliant boy, 
The image of his sire. 














Alas, the chain is broken now, 
*Tis covered o’er with rust— 
Our cherished link has long laid low, 
Mingled with foreign dust. 
We've traversed many lands, Willie, 
That tropic suns have burned, 
And in life’s weary pilgrimage 
Some worldly wisdom learned. 


But never let us cease to love 
That dear old parent hearth, 
Nor forget the ‘ pleasant memories’ 
Of the house that gave us birth. 
The proud man’s scoff, the cold world’s scom 
Give no enduring pain ; 
Weonly eloser draw the links 
Of our poor broken chain. 
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